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WITH THE BIRDS IN NORTHEASTERN 
COLORADO. 


BY JUNIUS HENDERSON. 


On June 7, 1906, the writer with three assistants started 
northeastward from Boulder, for a month’s geological and bio- 
logical expedition to the Chalk Bluffs and Pawnee Buttes re- 
gion in northern Weld County, in the interests of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. It being the nesting season and the ma- 
jority of the nests containing young birds, we did but little 
bird collecting, but contented ourselves, so far as our feathered 
neighbors were concerned, with photographing them and 
studying them in relation to their environment. 

Our course lay at first along the edge of the plains border- 
ing the foothills, then gradually swinging outward through 
the irrigated valleys to Greeley, then northward over the 
higher plains, above reach of irrigating ditches, to Chalk Bluffs 
eastward to Pawnee Buttes, back to Greeley by way of Crow 
Creek and home by the shortest route. 

The great difference in conditions between the streams and 
timbered valleys of the foothill region and the dry, treeless 
plains of the northern area was noticeably marked by a change 
in the avian fauna. Among the pines of the foothill ridges 
were magpies, Long-crested Jays and Brewer Blackbirds, and 
on the rocks of the fcothill slopes were innumerable Rock 
Wrens, scolding and singing as we passed by. On dry, open 
mesas adjoining the foothills between the streams Mourning 
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Doves and Meadowlarks were abundant, while Lark Buntings, 
a half dozen at a time, rose into the air and sang their breezy 
songs as they dropped back to the earth on a long slant, re- 
minding one forcibly of the Bobolinks in moist meadows just 
‘east of Boulder—indeed, these Buntings are common!y called 
Bobolinks by people who are not observant. On these same 
mesas Lark Sparrows, Vesper Sparrows and Desert Horned 
Larks crouched on the ground, concealed by the blending of 
their colors with the dry mesa grasses, testing our ability to’ 
distinguish them from each other as they darted from almost 
beneath our feet, the tail being the chief distinguishing char- 
acter in receding flight. Western Nighthawks, which at twi- 
light pursued their zigzag courses in quest of insects, at noon- 
tide were flushed from among the pebbles of the mesas where 
they remained invisible until disclosed by sudden flight, and 
their eggs were difficult to see even when the bird left them 
within a few feet of us. In the artificial groves surrounding 
“ranches,” as every out-of-town habitation is called in. Colo- 
rado, were found Robins, Yellow Warblers, House Finches, 
English Sparrows and other birds which haunt the streets of 
the towns. Wherever there was swampy ground Red-winged 
Blackbirds congregated, with occasionally a few Yellow- 
heads. In the pastures Cowbirds followed the cattle as they 
were once wont to follow the bison in the same region. In 
woods and brushy patches which line the streams as they break 
from the mountains into the valley Bullock Orioles called 
through the treetops, Catbirds, Spurred Towhees and Green- 
tailed Towhees flitted through the shrubbery and the notes of 
the Long-tailed Chat and Western Yellow-throat frequently 
greeted our ears. By watching diligently we could some- 
times obtain a tantalizing glimpse of the latter, and the Chat 
regaled us with weird and plaintive notes throughout the night 
when we camped near his nesting site. Further out in‘ the 
irrigated valley, the larger trees along roadsides and ditch 
banks harbored Red-shafted and Yellow-shafted Flickers and 
Red-headed Woodpeckers. Lazuli Buntings sang to us from 
telephone wires, upon which balanced Barn and Cliff Swal- 
lows in regular rows so spaced as to barely permit a good 
spread of wing as they took flight. Crows, which have nearlv 
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disappeared from the foothill region, were sometimes seen 
here. Around the shores of small lakes and irrigating reser- 
voirs stalked Great Blue Herons, Black-crowned Night Herons, 
Avocets, Bitterns and Wilson Phalaropes, and among the cat- 
tails and other swamp vegetation Coots, etc., were found nest- 
ing. Killdeer were everywhere in evidence and Spotted Sand- 
pipers were common, a nest of the latter being found at Love- 
land. ° 
Beyond the abrupt line of irrigated fields, above reach of 
irrigating ditches, a decided change takes place as we break 
suddenly upon the open range. Here treeless plains, with 
tone, color and a fascination all their own, stretch away for 
miles. Green fields give way to brown, half-dried buffalo 
grass, cactus and other plants indicative of arid or semi-arid 
conditions. No perennial streams water or drain these plains. 
Between storms the stream beds are nearly as dry as the adja- 
cent divides, except for occasional waterholes which retain a 
little water. A few trees along the channels mark their posi- 
tions and courses to the plainsman. No words or pictures can 
convey to the reader a just idea of these plains. They must be 
seen to be comprehended. 

* The robins, warblers, waterbirds, shorebirds, flickers, wood- 
peckers, lazuli buntings, blackbirds, jays, magpies, wrens, 
finches, catbirds, orioles, towhees and English sparrows have 
disappeared, but the mesa birds of the irrigated section are 
still with us—the Vesper Sparrows, Lark Sparrows, Desert- 
Horned Larks, Lark Buntings and Meadowlarks. In entering 
upon the open range we at once encounter a bird unseen before, 
the Mountain Plover, which, despite its popular name, is a 
bird of the high plains rather than the mountains, though found 
in mountain parks up to an altitude of 9,000 feet. They were 
nearly all accompanied by young birds, and now for an un- 
blushing confession. Behold the edifying spectacle of a solemn 
scientific expedition stopped for an hour on the plain, while 
four robust, sun-burned, grave and wise-looking fossil diggers 
fondled and played with a baby plover, photographed it and re- 
stored it to an anxious mother, who had watched the proceea- 
ings with dark forebodings at a distance of a rod or two. Color 
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protection, did you say? The young plovers simply disap- 
peared the moment they stopped running. 

Insistence upon the idea of color protection seems to have 
been overdone in some cases, and the subject may never be 
perfectly understood. In the woods and brush patches, where 
hiding is so easy and color contrasts so abundant, there are 
many apparent anomalies. For instance, why should the 
Green-tailed Towhee among the brush patches of the foothills 
. wear a coat of such a color which so blends with the foliage 
as to render the bird nearly invisible while the Spurred Towhee 
in the same habitat is very conspicuous as it darts through the 
shrubbery? However, no matter what theories we may have 
or how we may disagree in our attempts to account for seem- 
ing anomalies found where cover is plenty, when we reach the 
open range we may at least agree on the great central fact that 
the birds and mammals of the plains are rendered inconspicu- 
ous and thus protected by their lack of conspicuous colors. 
We are here dealing with facts, not theories. An animal the 
size of an antelope, if it were black or white, would instantly 
attract the attention of every hunter, two-legged, four-legged 
or winged, whereas, in its proper dress it is overlooked in the 
majority of cases until it moves or spreads its flash disk, and 
even the flash disk helps it to disappear when it suddenly at a 
distance changes its course and “closes” the disk. The coyote 
and jackrabbit are safe if they keep their nerve and remain 
quiet. This is true of the plains animals generally, but the 
bison, which was in need of no such protection, was a con- 
spicuous object—vyes, was, for he is no longer conspicuous in 
the land which once knew him. Among the plains birds the 
Plover, Desert-Horned Lark, Vesper Sparrow and Lark Spar- 
row are exceedingly difficult to distinguish until one flushes 
them. In the sage brush near Slayton’s Ranch, Brewer Spat- 
rows blended so perfectly with the shrubbery that it required 
sharp vision to lccate them even when they were singing as if 
to attract attention. 

Among the Tertiary bluffs of northern Weld County another 
change of conditions takes place, accompanied by a change in 
the avifauna. Abrupt bluffs rise from the plains, dissected by 
gulches several hundred feet in depth, the rocky walls bearing 
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small pines and cedars, the gulch beds in many places covered 
with dwarf chokecherry trees, rose bushes and other shrub- 
bery. Throughout the irrigated section we had seen numerous 
Kingbirds (T. tyrannus) and Say Pheoebes, but these had 
been left behind. Throughout the bluff region there were 
great numbers of Arkansas Kingbirds, but not one of the 
other members of the family did we see there. Early the first 
morning in camp we were delighted to hear the Mockingbird 
which we had missed up to that time during the whole journey 
of 150 miles. They were abundant all along the bluffs and 
often gave us moonlight matinees in addition to the daylight 
concerts. White-rumped Shrikes were resting in the gullies. 
In this region, however, the birds of transcendent interest 
were the hawks and White-throated Swifts. On every inac- 
cessible pinnacle or ledge of rock we were sure to see a nest 
of some species of hawk. On one occasion a member of the 
party was let down from the top of a cliff to a ledge, from 
which three young hawks were hoisted to the rocks above, 
photographed and then restored to their nest. Here we had our 
first and. only experience with White-throated Swifts, which 
nest in holes in the rocks in such situations that we did not 
succeed in reaching them in a single instance, though we could 
at almost any time see them flitting to and fro. Clinging to the 
walls in many places were the mud habitations of Cliff Swal- 
lows, which, unlike the Swifts, nested within easy reach. Tur- 
key Vultures, which were once abundant throughout the region 
traversed by us, were seen on this trip only on one or two oc- 
casions, a pair being constantly in sight of our camp at the Da- 
vis Ranch, ten miles east of Grover. 

As we drove down Crow Creek, we noticed ahead numbers 
of Great Blue Herons passing each other, some headed south- 
westward, others northeastward. This is a familiar sight every 
summer among the big cottonwoods on the St. Vrain, Big | 
Thompson and other streams where water is abundant, but 
was somewhat surprising miles from running water. Never 
did we expect to see a hercnry in such a place, yet in a few 
moments the trees, in the dry channel of Crow Creek, came in 
sight, every tree bearing several heron nests, all containing 
young birds waiting the results of parental fishing excursions 
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to the Cache la Poudre River. The unusual situation of this 
heronry and the small size and gnarled appearance of the 
trees which supported the nests, made this the most interest- 
ing one we had ever visited. 





THE BIRDS OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, AND VICINITY. 


[ The list of birds which follows has come into my hands with- 
out the name of the author attached, and without any internal. 
evidence of who the author may be. I judge that it must be 
something more than ten years since the records upon which 
the list are based closed. The lack of an author’s name and 
the lapse of time since it should have appeared in print may 
seem to make the printing of it at this time inadvisable or even 
questionable. However, the clear internal evidence that it has 
been prepared with considerable care and after a long period 
of study, and apparently after consultation with at least two 
other bird students of the same city whose high standing in 
bird studies is unquestioned, and because the region has never 
been fully covered in any published list, seem to me sufficient 
arguments for placing it on record now. If any reader can 
throw any light upon its authorship such information will be 
greatly appreciated. 

The list which follows has been edited only to the extent of 
bringing the nomenclature up to date, and in the elimination of 
the Yellow Palm Warbler, which is given as rare, but without 
the record of specimens; the elimination of the “Black Scoter 
Duck, rare migrant. Noted one inside breakwater, October 
16, 1886,” because it is not possible to determine which of the 
two Ohio scoters is meant ; and in the elimination of the “King 
Eider,” given as a tolerably common migrant on Lake Erie, 
because such a record seems wholly improbable. A few verbal 
changes have been made, but none which in any way affect the 
list as I have it. 

I cannot forbear a few comments upon this very interesting 
list in the light of some familiarity with a region only thirty 
miles to the west, which presents practically the same condi- 
tions, except the presence of a large river whose course lies 
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nearly due north and south, and whose headwaters mingle with 
the headwaters of the great Muskingum river. Such physical 
features argue a richer fauna during the migrations, in which 
there might well be expected a few rarities. 

Evidence goes to show that however common the Pomarine 
Jaeger may have been previous to 1890, about the Cleveland 
harbor, it is not more than a casual visitor there now. An 
occasional specimen is still taken near Lorain, in Lorain county. 

The numbers of both teals and Wood Duck have béen great- 
ly reduced since this list left the hands of its author. 

It will be noted that the record for the American Egret is a 
new one. 

The growing rarity of the King Rail is corroborative evi- 
dence that this bird is being rapidly crowded from its former 
haunts into the great marshes which still remain unexploited 
by steel works and ship yards. 

The record of the Yellow Rail as a rare migrant is interest- 
ing. 

The occurrence of the Purple Sandpiper, if given now, 
should be casual. 

The Solitary Sandpiper must have avoided that vicinity, or 
else been confused with the Spotted Sandpiper, for it is com- 
mon enough each spring in Lorain county. 

Piping Plover was given in the list, but I took the liberty of 
assuming that the Semipalmated was meant, because our Pip- 
ing Plovers do not have a complete black band around the 
breast. The statement that it is more common in fall than in 
spring accords with my experience with the Semipalmated 
and is at variance with my experience with the Piping. 

It seems singular that the Red-shouldered Hawk was not 
found during the summer. The proximity of the city may well 
account for this. It is our common large hawk at Oberlin all - 
the year. . 

In Lorain county the Saw-whet Owl is practically unknown 
during the last ten years. Occasionally one is heard. 

At Oberlin the Horned Lark is a strictly winter bird. The 
Prairie Horned Lark breeds commonly, and many individuals 
remain all winter. 

The note on Bobolink indicates that a favorite southward 
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migration route leads up the Cuyahoga river valley, thence over 
the divide to and down the Muskingum valley. There is no 
unusual accumulation of Bobolinks anywhere in Lorain county 
in the fall. 

The remark that the Lark Sparrow is a tolerably common 
summer resident is out of accord with my experience in Lorain 
county, where it is rare, as it is in Geauga and Ashtabula coun- 
ties. There may be unusually favorable conditions for its 
breeding near Cleveland. 

The Yellow-throated Vireo is tolerably common all summer 
in Lorain county, but the White-eyed Vireo has never been 
taken there. 

The record of the Prothonotary Warbler at Cleveland is 
probably the one given by Prof. A. W. Butler in “Birds of 
Indiana.” It is unfortunate that the date is not given. There 
are three Lorain county records. 

The Blue-winged Warbler breeds in considerable numbers 
all about Oberlin every summer. 

The first Sycamore Warbler has yet to be found in Lorain 
county. The local conditions seem to be unfavorable. 

This record of Kirtland’s Warbler is the fifth for Cleveland. 
I am informed that two have been taken at Lakewood, a sub- 
urb, within the last five years. The conclusion that the Mus- 
kingum and Cuyahoga valleys are a migration highway for this 
warbler seems clear, rather than that these warblers follow 
eastward along the south shore of lake Erie from the west end, 
as argued by C. C. Adams. 

The statements that the Kentucky and Hooded Warblers are 
tolerably common migrants, possibly breeding, indicate that 
Cleveland lies in their path of migration and their rarity at 
Oberlin indicates that they must reach that place by means of 
-a lateral movement along the lake shore. 

Wilson’s Thrush breeds regularly at Oberlin, but it is far 
more common during the migrations. 

Lynps JONES. | 


Colymbus auritus. Horned Grebe——Common on Lake Erie in the 
migrations. 

Podilymbus_ podiceps. Pied-billed Grebe—Common on Lake 
« Brie in the migrations. As yet I have not found it breeding. 
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Gavia imber. Loon.—Common on the lake in the migrations. It 
is continually getting caught in the fish nets. 

Gavia lumme. Red-throated Loon.—Occasionally seen on the 
lake. 

Stercorarius pomarinus. Pomarine Jaeger—Common on _ the 
lake in the migrations. Sometimes remains all winter. 

Larus argentatus. Herring Gull—Common migrant, occasional 
in winter. 

Larus philadelphia. Bonaparte Gull—Common migrant on the 
lake. 

Sterna hirundo. Common Tern.—Common migrant on the lake. 

Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis. Black Tern.—Formerly com- 
mon, now rare migrant on the lake. 

Merganser americanus. American Merganser.—Tolerably com- 
mion migrant on the lake. I feel sure that this duck breeds, since I 
have seen a male in July. 

Lophodytes cucullatus. Hooded Merganser.—Common migrant. 

Anas boschas. Mallard.—Common migrant. 

Mareca americana. Baldpate.—Tolerably. common migrant on 
the lake. 

Nettion carolinensis. Green-winged Teal—Common migrant. 

Querquedula discors. Blue-winged Teal.—Tolerably common mi- 
grant on the lake. 

Spatuia clypeata. Shoveller—Tolerably common migrant on the 
lake. 

Dafila acuta. Pintail—Tolerably common migrant on the lake. 

Alx sponsa. Wood Duck.—Common migrant. 

Aythya americana. Redhead.—Common migrant on the lake. 

Aythya vallisneria, Canvas-back.—Tolerably common migrant 
on the lake. 

Charitonetta albeola. Bufflehead.—Found everywhere in the mi- 
grations. 

Harelda hyemalis. Old-squaw.—Common migrant on the lake. 

Erismatura jamaicensis. Ruddy Duck.—Tolerably common mi- 
grant on the lake. 

Branta canadensis. Canada Goose.—Common migrant. 

Olor columbianus. Whistling Swan.—Frequently seen and shot 
on the lake during the migrations. 

Tantalus loculator. Wood Ibis—One captured on Rocky River, 
west of Cleveland, by Mr. H. E. Chubb. (See Jones, The Birds of 
Ohio, 1903, p. 51.) 

Botaurus lentiginosus. American Bittern—Tolerably common 
migrant and summer resident. 

Ardetta exilis. Least Bittern.—Tolerably common in the migra- 
tions, and may breed. 

Ardea herodias. Great Blue Heron—Common summer resident. 
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Herodias egretta. American Egret.—In August, 1889, one speci- 
men was found under the electric light mast on Water Street. 

Butorides virescens. Green Heron—Common summer resident. 

Nycticorax nycticorax nzevius. Black-crowned Night Heron.— 
Tolerably common summer resident, breeding in suitable localities. 

Rallus elegans. King Rail.—Now rare, formerly more common. 

Rallus virginianus. Virginia Rail.—Tolerably common summer 
resident. 

Porzana carolina. Sora—Common migrant, tolerably common 
in summer. 

Porzana noveboracensis. Yellow Rail.——A rare migrant. 

Gallinula galeata. Florida Gallinule—I secured one under the 
electric light in the Public Square, October 4, 1885. 

Fulica americana. American Coot—Common summer resident 
and migrant. : 

Philohela minor. American ‘Woodcock.—Tolerably common sum- 
mer resident, less common than formerly. 

Gallinago delicata. Wilson Snipe—An irregularly-common mi- 
grant. 

Arquatella maritima. Purple Sandpiper.—Reported as rare by 
Mr. W. W. Woodruff. 

Actodromas maculata. Pectoral Sandpiper—Tolerably com- 
mon migrant. I have found them under the electric light masts 
and on the breakwater. 

Actodromas minutilla. Least Sandpiper—Common on the break- 
water in the migrations, less common in spring. 

Pelidna alpina pacifica. Red-backed Sandpiper—Common on the 
breakwater during migrations, less numerous in the spring. 

Ereunetes pusillus. Semipalmated Sandpiper—Common on the 
breakwater during migrations, less numerous in the spring. 

Calidris arenaria. Sanderling—Common on the breakwater dur- 
ing the migrations, less numerous in the spring. 

Limosa fedoa. Marbled Godwit.—Rare migrant. I shot two in 
the spring of 1892. 

Totanus melanoleucus. Greater Yellow-legs.—Tolerably common 
migrant. 

Totanus flavipes. Yellow-legs—Tolerably common migrant. 

Helodromas solitarius. Solitary Sandpiper.——Rare migrant. 

Actitis macularia. Spotted Sandpiper—Common summer resi- 
dent. 

Numenius longirostris. Long-billed Curlew.—Septemher 15, 1885, 
I noted one individual of this species on the breakwater. 

Charadrius dominicus. American Golden Plover.—Reported as a 
rare migrant by Mr. W. W. Woodruff. 

Oxyechus vociferus. Killdeer—Common summer resident. 
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Agialitis semipalmata,. Semipalmated Plover.—More common in 
fall than in spring as a migrant. 

Arenaria interpres. Turnstone-——More common in the fall than 
in the spring as a migrant. 

Colinus virginianus. Bob-white—Tolerably common resident, 
but less common than formerly. . 


Bonasa umbellus. Ruffled Grouse.—Tolerably common resident. 


‘Ectopistes migratorius. Passenger Pigeon.——Once a common 
summer resident. + 


Zenaidura macroura. Mourning Dove.—Tolerably common resi- 
dent. 


Accipiter velox. Sharp-shinned Hawk.—Tolerably common mi- 
grant and summer resident. j 

Accipiter cooperi. Cooper Hawk.—Rare summer resident. 

Buteo borealis. Red-tailed Hawk.—Common summer resident. 

Buteo tineatus. Red-shouldered Hawk.—Tolerably common mi- 
grant. (7?) 

Buteo platypterus. Broad-winged Hawk.—Tolerably common mi- 
grant and summer resident. 


Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis. American Rowgh-legged 
Hawk.—Rare as a migrant. 


Halizeetus leucocephalus. Bzld Eagle-—Tolerably common in the 
migrations. They probably breed at Rocky River. 


Falco peregrinus anatum. Duck Hawk.—Rare migrant. 


Falco sparverius. American Sparrow Hawk.—Common summer 
resident. 


Strix pratincola.. American Barn Owl.—Rare. 


Asio wilsonianus. American Long-eared Owl.—Tolerably com- 
mon resident. 


Asio accipitrinus. Short-eared Owl—Common except in summer. 
Syrnium varium. Barred Owl.—Tolerably common resident. 


Nyctala acadica. Saw-whet Owl.—Common in late fall and win- 
ter. 


Megascops asio. Screech Owl—Common resident. 
Bubo virginianus, Great Horned Owl.—Common resident, 


Nyctea nyctea. Snowy Owl.—Usually a rare winter visitor, but 
it may become fairly common after severe northern storms. 


Coccyzus americanus. Yellow-billed Cuckoo.—Common summer 
_Tesident. 


Coccyzus erythrophthaimus. Black-billed Cuckoo.—Common sum- 
mer resident. 


Ceryle alcyon. Belted Kingfisher—Common summer resident. 
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Dryobates villosus. Hairy Woodpecker.—Tolerably common res- 
ident. 

Dryobates pubescens medianus. Downy Woodpecker.—Common 
resident. 

Sphyrapicus varius. Yel‘ow-bellied Sapsucker.—Tolerably com. 
mon migrant. 

Melanerpes erythrocephalus. Red-headed Woodpecker.—Com- 
mon summer resident. 

Colapates auratus luteus. Northern F.icker—Common summer 
resident. 

Antrostomus vociferus. Whip-poor-will—Tolerably common sum- 
mer resident. 

Chordeiles virginianus. Nighthawk.—Over our city on summer 
evenings they are as numerous as the Purple Martins formerly 
were. 

Cheetura pelagica. Chimney Swift—Common summer resident. 

Trochilus colubris.—Ruby-throated Hummingbird.—Common 
summer resident. 

Tyrannus tyrannus. Kingbird—Common summer resident. 

Sayornis phoebe. Phcebe.—Common summer resident. 

Myiarchus crinitus. Crested Flycatcher.—Tolerably common 
summer resident. 

Contopus virens. Wood Pewee.—Commcn summer resident. 

Empidonax virescens. Green-crested Flycatcher—Common sum- 
mer resident. 

Otocoris alpestris. Horned Lark.—Common migrant. 

Cyanocitta cristata. Blue Jay.—Common resident. 

Corvus brachyrhyuchos. American Crow.—Common in summer, 
sometimes resident. 

Dolichonyx oryzivorus. Bobolink.—Tolerably common summer 
resident, abundant during the fall migrations. 

Molothrus ater. Cowbird.—Common summer resident. 

Agelaius phoeniceus. Red-winged Blackbird—Common summer 
resident. 

Sturnella magna. Meadowlark.—Common summer resident. 

Icterus spurius Orchard Oriole—Common summer resident. 

Icterus galbula. Baltimore Oriole—Common summer resident. 

Euphagus carolinus.—Rusty Blackbird—Common migrant. 

Quiscalus quiscula zneus. Bronzed Grackle—Common summer 
resident. 

Hesperiphona vespertina. Evening Grosbeak.—Rare in winter. 

Carpodacus purpureus. Purple Finch—Sometimes common in 
winter. 

Acanthis linaria. Redpoll.—Rare in winter. 

Astragalinus tristis. American Goldfinch—Common resident. 

Passerina nivalis. Snowflake.—Tolerably common in winter. 
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Pocecetes gramineus. Vesper Sparrow.—Common Summer resi- 
dent. un 

Passerculus sandwichensis savanna. Savanna Sparrow.—Toler- 
ably common migrant. I have secured a great many under the 
electric lights. 

Conturniculus savannarum passerinus. Grasshopper Sparrow.— 
Tolerably common summer resident. 

Chondestes grammacus. Lark Sparrow.—Tolerably common 
summer resident. 

Zonotrichia leucophrys. White-crowned Sparrow.—Tolerably 
common migrant. I have secured a great many under the electric 
lights. 

Zonotrichia albicollis. White-throated Sparrow.—Common mi- 
grant. 

Spizella monticola. Tree Sparrow.—Common during the winter. 

Spizella socialis. Chipping Sparrow.—Common summer resident. 

Spizella pusilla. Field Sparrow.—Common summer resident. 

Junco hyemalis. Slate-colored Junco—Common in winter and 
during the migrations. 

Melospiza cinerea melodia. Song Sparrow.—Common resident. 

Passerella iliaca. Fox Sparrow.—Tolerably common migrant. 

Pipilo erythrophthalmus. Towhee.—Common summer resident. 

Cardinalis cardinalis. Cardinal—Most common during the win- 
ter. 

Zamelicdia ludoviciana. Rose-breasted Grosbeak.—Common sum- 
mer resident. 

Cyanospiza cyanea. -Indigo Bunting —Common summer resident. 

Piranga erythromelas. Scarlet Tanager—Common summer resi- 
dent. : 

Progne subis. Purple Martin.—Tolerably common summer res- 
ident. Formerly very common in the city, but the English Spar- 
row has driven him off. 

Hirundo erythrogastra. Barn Swallow.—Common summer resi- 
dent. 

Riparia riparia. Bank Swallow.—Common summer resident. 

Stelgidopteryx. serripennis. Rough-winged Swal'ow.—Tolerably 
common summer resident. 

Ampelis cedrorum. Cedar Waxwing.—Common resident. In se- 
vere winters it disappears for a short time. 

Lanius ludovicianus migrans. Migrant Shrike—Common sum- 
mer resident. 

Vireo olivaceus. Red-eyed Vireo—Common summer resident. 

Vireo  philadelphicus. Philadelphia Vireo.—Tolerably com- 
mon migrant. 

Vireo gilvus. Warbling Vireo.—Tolerably common summer resi- 
dent. I have secured specimens under the electric light masts. 
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Vireo flavifrons. Yellow-throated Vireo.—Tolerably common mi- 
grant. I have found specimens under the electric light masts. 

Vireo noveboracensis.. White-eyed Vireo.—Reported as a toler- 
ably common summer resident by Mr. W. W. Woodruff. 

Mniotilta varia. Black and White Warbler—Common migrant, 
tolerably common summer resident. 

Protonotaria citrea. Prothonotary Warbler—A specimen flew 
into Mr. H. E. Chubb’s cstablishment of this city. 

Helmitheros vermivorus. Worm-eating Warbler.—Reported as 
a rare migrant by Mr. W. W. Woodruff. 

Helminthophila pinus. Blue-winged Warbler.—Reported as a 
tolerably common migrant by Mr. W. W. Woodruff. ; 

Helminthopila rubricapilla. Nashville Warbler.—Tolerably 
common migrant. I have secured aozens of specimens under the 
electric lights. 

Helminthophila celata. Orange-crowned Warbler.—Reported as 
a rare migrant by Mr. Woodruff. 

Helminthophila peregrina. Tennessee Warbler—Common mi- 
grant. I believe this warbler breeds here, as I have shot young in 
the middle of July. 

Compsothlypis americana usnez. Northern Parula Warbler.— 
Common migrant. 

Dendroica tigrina. .Cape May Warbler.——Common migrant. I 
have found dozens under the electric lights. 

Dendroica zstiva. Yellow Warbler—Common summer resident. 

Dendroica czrulescens. Black-throated Blue Warbler.—Common 
migrant. I have found many under the electric lights. 

Dendroica coronata. Myrtle ‘Warbler.—Common migrant. I have 
found many under the electric lights. ; 

Dendroica maculosa. Magnolia Warbler—Common migrant. I 
have found many under the electric lights. 

Dendroica czrulea. Cerulean Warbler.—Rare in summer, com- 
mon during the migrations. Many under the electric lights. 

Dendroica pensylvanica. Chestnut-sided ‘“Warb!er.—Tolerably 
common migrant. I have taken many under the electric lights. 

Dendroica castanea. Bay-breasted Warbler—Common migrant. 
Many under the electric lights. | 

Dendroica striata. Black-poll Warbler—Common migrant. Many 
under the electric lights. 

Dendroica blackburniz. Blackburnian Warbler.—Tolerably com- 
mon migrant. Many under the electric lights. 

Dendroica dominica albilora. Sycamore Warbler.—Tolerably 
common migrant. I have found it under the electric lights. 

Dendroica virens. Black-throated Green Warbler—Common mi- 
grant. I have taken it under the electric lights. 

Dendroica kirtlandi. Kirtland Warbler.—The last record is of one 
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found under the electric light mast on October 14, 1886, by Mr. H. E. 
Chubb. (This is the first report of this capture.—Ed.) 

Dendroica palmarum. Palm Warbler.—Tolerably common mi- 
grant. 


Seiurus aurocapillus. Oven-bird.—Tolerably common summer res- 
ident. , 

Seiurus noveboracensis. Water-Thrush.—Tolerably common mt- 
grant. - 

Geothlypis formosa, Kentucky Warbler.—Tolerably common dur- 
ing the migrations. I toink that it breeds here. 

Geothiypis agilis. Connecticut Warbler.—Tolerably common mi- 
grant. I have found dozens of them under the electric lights. 

Geothlypis philadelphia, Mourning Warbler.—Tolerably common 
migrant. I have found a few under the electric lights. 

Geothlypis trichas brachidactyla. Northern Yellow-throat.—Com- 
mon summer resident. 


Icteria virens. Yellow-breasted Chat.—Rare in summer; formerly 
common. 


Wilsonia mitrata, Hooded Warbler.—Tolerably common migrant. 
Wilsonia canadensis. Canadian Warbler—Common migrant. 
Setophaga ruticilla. American Redstart—Common summer res- 


ident. 


Anthus pensilvanicus, American Pipit—Tolerably common mi- 
grant. 


Galeoscoptes carolinensis. Catbird—Common summer resident. 
Toxostoma rufum. Brown Thrasher.—Common summer resident. 
Troglodytes zdon. House Wren.—Common summer resident. 


Olbiorchilus hiemalis. ‘Winter Wren.—Tolerably common in 
winter. 


Telmatodytes palustris. Long-billed Marsh Wren.—Common sum- 
mer resident. 


Certhia familiaris americana. Brown Creeper.—Tolerably com- 
mon migrant and winter resident. 
Sitta carolinensis. (White-breasted Nuthatch—Common resident. 


Sitta canadensis. Red-breasted Nuthatch—Tolerably common 
migrant. 


Bzeolophus bicolor, Tufted Titmouse—Common resident. 
Parus atricapillus. Chickadee——Common resident. 


Regulus satrapa. Golden-crowned Kinglet——Common migrant and 
winter resident. 


Regulus calendula. Ruby-crowned Kinglet.—Tolerably common 
migrant. 


Polioptila czerulea. Blue-gray Gnatcatcher.—Tolerably common 
in summer. 


Hylocichla mustelina. Wood Thrush—Commbn summer resident. 
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Hylocichla fuscescens. Wilson Thrush.—Tolerably common mi- 
grant. Many under the electric lights. 

Hylocichla aliciz. Gray-cheeked Thrush.—Tolerably common 
migrant. Many under the electric lights. 

Hylocichla guttata pallasii. Hermit Thrush.—Tolerably common 
migrant. 

Merula migratoria. American Robin—Common summer resident. 

Sialia sialis. Bluebird—Common summer resident. 





SOME WESTERN ADIRONDACK BIRDS. 


F. H. HALL. 


Four weeks during late August and early September, 1906, 
were spent by a companion and myself in a canoeing trip 
through about twenty beautiful lakes of the western Adiron- 
dacks. In my anticipations, not a small part of the pleasure of 
the trip lay in the expected opportunity it would give to see the 
birds, both new and old, in strictly “wild” surroundings. We 
found, alas! that the wildness of a quarter century ago is truly 
a thing of the past. These lakes have become most popular as 
summer resorts, and cottages and hotels almost line the shores 
of those not on “State Land.” Hardly a day passed during 
our 150-mile trip from Old Forge to Saranac Lake on which 
we did not hear the querulous voice of the quarrelsome Eng- 
lish Sparrow—striking evidence of fairly permanent human 
occupancy of the wooded hillsides and foliage hidden valleys 
that border these sparkling lakes. For considerable distances 
in any direction from a summer hotel, lakeside village, or lum- 
ber camp, this “rat of the air” was liable to be the principle 
bird in range of eye or field glass. Wild, still, however, are 

nany square miles of territory adjacent to Fulton Chain, Ra- 
quette, Blue Mountain, Forked, Spectacle, and the Saranac 
Lakes, but the forests are hardly primeval. Any considerable 
areas untouched by the lumberman’s ax are hard to find even 
on lands supposedly protected by the Constitution of the great 
state of New York. Too often, we fear, the protectors of the 
forests have been friends of the lumbermen, and have been 
guided by the significant query, “What’s the Constitution be- 
tween friends ?” 
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But we are inclined to think, contrary to Professor Eaton’s 
conclusion from his month’s investigations about Mt. Marcy, 
that human occupancy is not so much a menace as a protection 
to much of the bird life in these regions. We certainly found 
both species and individuals most numerous along the lakes 
and carries most frequented by resorters ; and it was about lum- 
ber camps, rather than in the heart of the woods, that we 
learned to look for our most interesting “birding.” It is true 
that boys carry rifles, shotguns, and revolvers into the woods, 
and they probably have materially reduced the numbers of large 
woodpeckers, herons, Ospreys, Loons, grouse, Black’ Ducks, 
Wood Ducks, and similar birds once a noticeable feature of this 
section. So far as our observations extended, however, small 
birds suffer far less from the summer resorter’s rifles than do 
the red squirrels that are undoubtedly the greatest obstacle to 
the stocking of these woods with thrushes, sparrows, wrens, 
flycatchers, vireos, and warblers. 

It would certainly be an interesting and valuable study to 
trace the development of bird life during the next ten years in 
this rapidly settling section. 

Opportunity for careful study was not as good on our trip 
as I had hoped for, for the length of the journey made it neces- 
sary to set up camp a dozen times, and this operation, with the 
daily routine when established, and with the long stretches of 
paddling through waters barren of bird life, used up a sur- 
prising amount of our time. On side trips, however, to Lime- 
kiln and Little Moose lakes, Brown’s Tract and Clear ponds, 
and Bald, Black Bear, West, and Blue Mountains, as well as on 
the “carries,” and on our exceedingly pleasant paddles on Ra- 
quette River, I was able to spénd some time in noting the birds, 
though even here I hardly felt like trespassing too long on my 
partner’s forbearance, since he was not a bird enthusiast. How- 
ever, some notes upon the birds we saw may interest others, 
since the field is one not yet thoroughly covered by ornitholo- 
gists. 

At Fulton Chain station are the holes of a large colony of 
swallows, presumably the Cliff Swallows, since we saw many 
of these, as well as of Tree Swallows, at various points along 
the route. Their butterfly-like flitting over the lakes at first 
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made me think them the Rough-winged, since I am not very 
familiar with either species, but a closer view showed plainly 
the light rump, placing their identity beyond question. At 
Raquette Lake two telephone wires extend from the mainland 
to an island, unsupported for 400 or 500 feet, perhaps more; 
and for more than half this distance swallows lined these wires 
at sunset one evening as we paddled below them. We esti- 
mated the number of birds on the wires at fully 500, and the 
air over the lake as far as we could see was lively with 
others. It was almost too dark to be certain of the identity 
of these swallows, but they were probably Tree Swallows. At 
other times we saw both the Bank and the Rough-winged Swal- 
lows, while Barn Swallows and Chininey Swift were noted 
near the village of Old Forge, Blue Mountain Lake, and Long 
Lake. 

In nearly all our camps the early morning call of the Red- 
eyed Vireo was almost as penetrating and insistent as the scold- 
ing of the English Sparrow near the settlements. Yellow-throat- 
ed and Blue-headed Vireos were also seen, though rarely; but 
no Warbling, White-eyed, or Philadelphia Vireos were either 
heard or seen; possibly because they had already begun the 
fall migration. This was certainly true of many warblers, since 
only late stayers were in evidence—Myrtle, Black-throated 
Blue, Black-throated Green, Pine, Canadian, Yellow, and Black 
and White, were fairly common, as were the Oven-bird and 
Water-Thrush; while one or more individuals were seen of 
Northern Parula, Cape May, Magnolia, and Chestnut-sided 
Warblers, and American Redstart and Northern Yellow-throat. 


The calls of many flycatchers were heard at various times, 
but upon one of our side trips—to Little Moose Lake—we 
found about an old lumber camp what appeared to be a para- 
dise for these alert insect hunters. In less than ten minutes, 
and without leaving my seat upon a convenient stump beside 
the road, I was able to identify positively the Kingbird, Phcebe, 
Wood Pewee, Crested Flycatcher, Least Flycatcher, and Yel- 
low-bellied Flycatcher, while what was probably the Olive- 
sided obstinately kept disappointingly out of range. All of these 
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species were also seen at other times, but nowhere else were 
more than two species seen simultaneously. 

Other birds were also quite plentiful about this camp, among 
those noted being Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers, Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, Bluebird, Robin, White-crowned Sparrow, 
Song Sparrow, and Chipping Sparrow. Many of the warblers 
listed above were seen at another partly cleared area along the 
road leading past this old camp. 

On another side trip, by steamer from Raquette Lake station 
to Blue Mountain Lake, we had our best opportunity to study 
the Osprey, though several of these were seen at other times. 
The steamer runs for several miles through Marion River, a 
very tortuous channel through timber killed by high water, and 
for much of the distance an Osprey kept just ahead of us, evi- 
dently hunting the fish that were frightened into shallow water 
by the advancing boat. Several times the bird’s headlong 
plunges into the water were profitless, but at other times small 
fish were caught and hastily eaten upon some dead branch. 
Finally a fish of some size was caught and the Osprey flew 
back over the woods toward Raquette Lake. 

Perhaps the greatest surprise of our trip, in the bird line, was 
the lighting, only a few feet from our canoe, of a Northern 
Phalarope. I had never seen these birds before, and to have a 
“sandpiper,” as I thought it when in flight, calmly drop into 
the water and paddle about in circles almost within paddle reach 
of us, marked that day with a star in my bird calendar. Later 
in the same day two more of these peculiar long-legged swim- 
mers were seen, but not so close at hand. 

Other days similarly honored were those which brought with- 
in sight the Bald Eagle, the fast vanishing Northern Raven, 
the American Crossbill, a flock of mergansers just before our 
tent door, a Least Sandpiper “scuttling” along the rocky shore 
of an island in Saranac Lake, and a Wood Duck leaving her 
tree nest to land in the water through which our canoe had just 
passed. All these were new or rare birds on my list. 

The full list of species seen so as to be positively identified 
is as follows: 


Colymbus auritus. Horned Grebe—Few seen; two on Fourth 
Lake. 
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Podilymbus podiceps. Pied-billed Grebe.—One, on Marion River 
inlet of Raquette Lake. 

Gavia imber. Loon.—But one seen; on Eagle Pond. 

Larus argentatus. Herring Gull.—Seen in small flocks or singly. 
on Fourth Lake, Raquette, Long, and Saranac lakes. 

Larus philadelphia. Bonaparte Gull—With Herring Gulls on 
Fourth Lake; mainly immature specimens. 

Merganser americanus. American Merganser.—A ‘flock of eight 
remained for a day on upper Stony Creek Pond (Spectacle Lakes). 

Anas obscura. Black Duck.—A pair seen on Third Lake; two 
pairs or a pair and young on Eagle Pond; small flocks or individ- 
uals in flight on South, Raquette, and Long lakes. 

Aix sponsa. Wood Duck.—One female on Raquette River. 

Botaurus lentiginosus. American Bittern—One seen, others 
fNeard in the marsh along the west side of Long Lake. 

Ardea herodias. Great Blue Heron.—Seen on Seventh, Raquette, 
Long and Upper Saranac lakes and Raquette and Saranac rivers. 

Butorides virescens. Green Heron.—One kept just in advance 
of us for two miles on Raquette River below Long Lake. 

Palaropus lobatus. Northern Phalarope—One in the water on 
the Raquette River outlet of Raquette Lake; others on the shore. 

Actodromas minutilla. Least Sandpiper.—But one seen; on the 
rocky shore of an island in Upper Saranac Lake. 

Actitis macularia. Spotted Sandpiper.—Occasionally seen, but 
not common. 

Oxyechus vociferus. Killdeer—One seen, others heard near Blue 
Mountain Lake (village). 

Canachites canadensis canace. Canada Spruce Grouse.—Three 
disturbed in a new growth along the road from Raquette Lake to 
Brown’s Tract Pond. 

Bonasa umbellus. Ruffed Grouse—A _ single specimen only. 
Eightn Lake carry. Reported quite plentiful and tame. 

Circus hudsonius, Marsh Hawk. 

Accipiter velox. Sharp-shinned Hawk.—Hawks were quite num- 
erous over the entire forest area passed through. Marsh and Red- 
tailed Hawks were the most numerous. 

Accipiter cooperi. Ccoper Hawk. 

Buteo borealis. Red-tailed Hawk. 

Buteo platypterus. Broad-winged Hawk. 

Halizetus leucocephalus. Bald Eagle.—In flight over Raquette 
Lake; apparently large speciments of a mature eagle. 

Falco sparverius. American Sparrow Hawk.—A specimen pos- 
itively identified at the upper end of Eighth Lake, others seen but 
at a distance. Less common than the larger hawks. 

Pandion haliaetus carolinensis. American Osprey.—A_ single 
bird seen on Fourth, Raquette, and Lower Saranac lakes and on 
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Marion River. A nest near the railroad south-east of Brown’s 
Tract ponds. 

Syrnium varium. Barred Owl.—A pair on the trail up Black Bear 
Mountain; others, as well as smal‘er owls, occasionally heard. 

Ceryle alcyon. Belted Kingfisher—Numerows on all lake shores. 
Very common along Raquette River. 

Dryobates villosus. Hairy Woodpecker.—But few seen. , 

Dryobates pubescens medianus. Downy Woodpecker.—Quite 
common. 

Sphyrapicus varius. Yellow-bel ied Sapsucker.—Only one 
noticed. 

Ceophlceus pileatus abieticola. Northern Pileated Woodpecker.— 
Seen by my friend at camp on Seventn Lake. 

Melanerpes erythrocephalus. Red-headed Woodpecker.—A pair 
seen near the village of Long Lake; others occasionally noticed. 

Colaptes auratus luteus. Northern Flicker.—Seen at Od Forge, 
but not noticed during last half of the trip. 

Antrostomus vociferus. Whippoorwill.—One heard on Spectacle 
Lakes. 

Cheetura pelagica. Chimney Swift—A few near villages. 

Tyrannus tyrannus. Kingbird.—Seen only occasionally. 

Myiarchus crinitus. Crested Flycatcher.—Fairly common. 

Sayornis phoebe. Pncebe-—Common abovt villages and camps. 

Nuttalornis borealis. Olive-sided Flycatcher.—Occasional. 

Contopus virens. Wood Pewee.—Several seen about lumber 
camps. . 

Empidonax flaviventris. Yellow-bellied Flycatcher.—Occasional 

Empidonax minimus. Least Fiycatcher.—Quite a few seen. 

Otocoris alpestris praticola. Prairie Horned Lark.—Seen only 
on cleared land near Long Lake and Saranac villages. 

Cyanocitta cristata. Blue Jay.—Very common. 

Perisoreus canadensis. Canada Jay.—Only one pair seen—on 
West Mountain. Apparently quite local in distribution. 

Corvux corax principalis. Northern Raven.—One seen at Spec- 
tacle lakes. Said to be common in p!aces. 

Corvus brachyrhynchos. American Crow.—Many seen, but not 
in large flocks as about Geneva. 

Molothrus ater. Cowbird.—One small flock heard, two birds seen 
on Seventh Lake inlet, apparently migrating. 

Agelaius phoeniceus, Red-winged Blackbird.—No large flocks 
seen, but specimens noted frequently along inlets and reedy shores. 

Sturnella magna. Meadowlark.—One seen on the road to Lime- 
kiln Lake. 

Scolecophagus carolinus. Rusty Blackbird——A small flock seen 
near Inlet. 
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Quiscalus quiscula zeneus. Bronzed Grackle—Less numerous 
than Red-wing. 

Pinicola enucleator canadensis. Canadian Pine Grosbeak.—One 
pair seen on Harding Island, Raquette Lake. 

Carpodacus purpureus. Purple Finch—Not common—at least 
not often seen. Noticed at the Inlet, at Eighth Lake carry, and on 
Hen Island, Raquette Lake carry, at the foot of Eighth Lake. Very 
tame. 

Loxia curvirostra minor. American Crossbill—Only one seen, 
thougn specially sought. 

Astraglinus tristis. American Goldfinch—Quite common, es- 
pecially on elevated clearings. 

Pocecetes gramineus. Vesper Sparrow.—A few seen, most on the 
meadow west of Long Lake village. 

Zonotrichia leucophrys. White-crowned Sparrow.—Call note fre- 
quently heard; none in song. Fairly common. 

Zonotrichia albicollis. White-throated Sparrow.—But few seen. 

Spizella monticola. Tree Sparrow.—Some seen on mountain 
trails; not common. 

Spizella socialis. Chipping Sparrow.—Fairly common, but less 
numerous than in more open country. 

Spizella pusilla. Field Sparrow.—Only a few seen. 

Junco hyemalis. Slate-colored Junco.— Very common, especially 
on the borders of mountain streams. 

Melospiza cinerea melodia. Song Sparrow.—Common. 

Melospiza georgiana. Swamp Sparrow.—A few seen about 
Raquette Lake station, and the railroad west. 

Cyanospiza cyanea. Indigo Bunting—Only one. seen; near 
Raquette Lake. é 

Petrochelidon lunifrons. C'iff Swallow.—A colony at Old Forge. 
Seen over the lakes in considerable numbers. 

Hirundo erythrogastra. Barn Swallow.—A few near the villages. 

Iridoprocne bicolor. Tree Swallow.—Very numerous. about 
Raquette Lake. 

Riparia riparia. Bank Swal'ow.—A few, near Limekiln Lake. 

Stelgidopteryx serripennis. Rough-winged Swallow.—Seen on 
Long Lake, but not common. 

Ampelis cedrorum. Cedar Waxwing.—Not uncommon on the 
higher lands. Particularly noticed on Bald Mountain. 

Vireo olivaceus. Red-eyed Vireo.—Very common throughout the 
entire trip. ; ; 

Vireo flavifrons. Yellow-throated Vireo.—A few seen near Eighth 
Lake and Limekiln Lake. 

Vireo solitarius. Blue-headed Vireo.—Only two seen. 

Mniotilta varia. Black and White Wa rbler.—Several—Eighth Lake 
carry, Limekiln Lake trail, road west of lower Raquette Lake. 
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Compsothlypis american usnez. Northern Parula Warbler.—A 
few seen near the railroad west of Raquette Lake station. 

Dendroica tigrina. Cape May Warbler—One, at Eighth Lake 
carry. 

Dendroica zstiva. Yellow Warbler.—Several seen. 

Dendroica czerulescens. Black-throated Blue Warbler.—A few on 
Eighth Lake carry. 

Dendroica coronata. Myrtle Warb‘er.—Fairly common along 
open trails. 

Dendroica maculosa. Magnolia Warbler.—Straggliers only seen. 

Dendroica pensylvanica. Chestnut-sided Warbler—Not common. 

Dendroica virens. Biack-tnroated Green Warbler.—Less num- 
erous than Myrtle. 

Dendroica vigorsii. Pine Warbler.—Only one seen. 

Seiurus aurocapillus. Oven-bird—On the trail from Seventh 
Lake up Black Bear Mountain. Probably fairly common. 

Seiurus noveboracensis. Water-Thrush—One seen along the 
shore of Long Lake. 

Geothlypis trichas brachidactyla. Northern Yellow-throat.—Not 
common as. expected. Probably most individuals nad migrated. 

Wilsonia canadensis.—Canadian Warbler.—Several seen. 

Setophaga ruticilla. American Redstart——But one recorded— 
Eighth Lake carry. ° 

Galeoscoptes carolinensis. Catbird— Occasionally seen. 

Toxostoma rufum. Brown Thrasher.—Rare. 

Olbiorchilus hiematis. Winter Wren.—Several. seen in Brown’s 
Tract section. 

Certhia familiaris americana. Brown Creeper.—Only a few seen 
Less numerous than White-breasted Nuthatch and Chickadee, with 
which it was commonly seen. 

Sitta carolinensis. White-breasted Nuthatch—Fairly common in 
places. 

Sitta canadensis. Red-breasted Nuthatch—Perhaps one to ten 
of the last. 

Parus atricapillus. Chickadee—Common. 

Regulus satrapa. Golden-crowned Kinglet.—Only a few seen. 

Hylocichla mustelina. Wood Thrush.—Seen at various points. 

Hylocichla fuscescens. Wilson’s Thrush.—Several seen near 
Seventh Lake; a few elsewhere. 

Hylocichla swainsonii. Olive-backed Thrush—One seen near 
West Mountain. 

Hylocichla guttata pallasii. Hermit Thrush.—Three seen. 

Merula migratoria. American Robin.—Not common except near 
villages. 

Sialia sialis, Bluebird.—A few seen about lumber camps. 
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SOME MIGRATION RECORDS ALONG THE CEDAR 
POINT SAND SPIT, ERIE COUNTY, OHIO, 1906. 


BY LYNDS JONES. 


It has been my good fortune to spend the better part of one 
day each week from October 15 to November 26, along this 
stretch of sand beach which separates the extensive marshes 
east of Sandusky from the free waters of lake Erie. The rich 
fauna of the marshes on the one side and the distinctively open 
water fauna of the lake on the other, combined with the dis- 
tinctly land fauna of the sand spit itself, forms a combination 
unsuspected for interest and value. 

The part of the seven and a half mile sand spit traversed 
varies from about 4 to over 20 rods in width, and from a low 
sand bank over which the storm waves wash to considerable . 
dunes and ridges perhaps fifteen feet above the surface of the 
marsh. The sand supports a thicket growth of bushes which 
are tangled with wild grape vines in luxuriant fruitage, and 
many trees of considerable size, mostly willows and cotton- 
woods. A rank growth of coarse grass fronts the lake out of 
reach of the waves, and the marsh side of the sand is sharply 
defined by a rank growth of reeds and swamp vegetation. The 
surface of the marsh, particularly at its eastern end, is nearly 
covered with dense vegetation, but here and there open water 
still remains. There are no dry islands in the marsh. At its 
western end the marsh merges into the open water of the bay. 

My route lay from the town of Huron, at the mouth of Huron 
river, where the marshes are fast disappearing before the on- 
slaught of the dock and land makers in preparation for a 
mammoth ore dumping ground or else another huge steel 
works, westward along the beach some six miles, to a little 
west of the middle of the sand spit proper. The best feeding 
ground for gulls and shore birds seemed to be the beach in 
the immediate vicinity of Huron, where quantities of garbage 
are washed ashore during northerly winds. More or less exten- 
sive fields lie immediately south of the marshes, where geese 
are wont to spend the early morning hours. It has frequently 
happened that the part of the route between Huron and the 
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head of the marsh—the beginning of the sand spit—proved the 
key to the day, for it is across here that many of the birds fly 
from the lake to the fields and back again. Many ducks passed 
across the sand spit to and from the marsh and lake, and 
grebes fed in the surf or mingled with the Coots in the open 
waters of the marsh. 

Tree Sparrows were first seen on the sand spit on October 
22, some days before any were noticed elsewhere in the region. 
White-throated Sparrows were common everywhere in the 
thickets of the sand spit up to and including October 19, but 
none were seen there or anywhere else after that date. Sa- 
vana Sparrows remained until the 23d of October, and were 
not found elsewhere as late into ten days. Swamp Sparrows 
were fairly numerous up to October 29, and one was found 
as late as November 26. 

Black Ducks appeared in the marshes in considerable num- 
bers on October 29, and are still (Nov. 26) very numerous. 
The first Mallards were seen in the marshes October 23, the 
first Lesser Scaups on the 15th, the first Pintails and American 
Scaups on the same day, and a female Wood Duck on the 23d. 
Old-squaw, American Golden-eye, and Ruddy Duck were first 
found on the lake adjoining the marshes on November 12. A 
flock of Greater Snow Goose numbering more than 60, and a 
flock of 30 Blue Goose passed inland on October 29, and a 
flock of 38 Greater Snow, and of 18 Blue were studied at close 
range in the snowstorm of November 12, on which date a flock 
of six Whistling Swans flew low eastward along the sand spit. 

Three companies, aggregating 35 individuals of Whistling 
Swans, were recorded November 19. 

Wilson’s Snipe lingered in the marshes until October 23, 
when five were noted. On the beach two Greater Yellow-legs 
and five Red-backed Sandpipers were found on October 27, 
and one Sanderling on the 29th, and 14 Killdeers were recorded 
on November 12. They were gleaning at the water’s edge in 
the rubbish of the beach. 

Two King Rails were noted October 15, and one on the 23d. 
Coots were present in great numbers on November 26, and at 
that time gave no indications of departure. The last Great Blue 
Heron was recorded on October 15. His tracks indicated that 
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he was feeding upon the dead fish cast upon the beach by the 
storm of the previous week. 

A flock of 20 or more Pine Siskins have ranged along the 
sand spit ever since they were first seen, on October 15. Three 
White-winged Crossbills, two bright males and one female, 
were found just east of the eastern end of the sand spit on No- 
vember 5. Their occurrence in northern Ohio even in midwin- 
ter, is rare. 

A female Blackburnian Warbler, in excellent condition, was 
found on the sand spit October 15. Myrtle Warbler was com- 
mon there up to October 29. 

The last House Wrens found anywhere were noted in the 
shrubbery bordering the marsh, October 15, and three Long- 
billed Marsh Wrens were found here on November 5, and one 
was heard singing on November 19. 

The last Hermit Thrushes to be found anywhere were seen 
here October 29, when three were found. Robins are still nu- 
merous, and find the abundant crop of wild grapes an easily 
obtained food supply. ; 

Two Snowflakes were found on the beach on October 29, 
and every time since then numbers have been seen ranging 
aiong the beach. ; 

A single Barn Swallow was hawking over the marshes on 
October 15, and on the 22d three Tree Swallows were there. 

These unusual records, when combined with others less note- 
worthy, go fo show that great possibilities lurk in this thin arm 
of sand which reaches far out into the waters of lake Erie. It 
is within reason to presume that there is no other region within 
such narrow bounds which would prove richer in bird life 
during the season of southward migration. This, the region 
west of Sandusky, and the chain of islands stretching across 
to Point Pelee will prove to be the key to the solution of some 
problems of migration and northward distribution of our birds. 





TWO BIRDS NEW TO LORAIN COUNTY, OHIO. 


BY LYNDS JONES. 


Vireo philadelphicus. Philadelphia Vireo. A_ single indi- 
vidual was seen on September 21st, and again on the 24th, at 
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Oberlin. On May 24th, two were found at Ruggles Beach in 
Erie county, some seven and a half miles west of Lorain coun- 
ty, and one of them taken, but the above record constitutes 
the first actual county record for this vireo. The bird was in 
good plumage, and seemed to be singing softly. 
"  Symphemia semipalmata inornata. Western Willet. The 
specimen taken on September 17th, at Oak Point, on lake Erie, 
is an adult male in fall dress. There remains little doubt in 
my mind that the specimens recorded from this state will prove 
to belong to the western race. All of the specimens should be 
critically examined. This record is not only the first one for 
this subspecies, but is the first for the species taken as a whole 
for this county. Lake shore records seem to be practically 
wanting on this side, although there are several for the Ca- 
nadian side. The wing marks of this species would be certain 
to attract attention wherever the bird might be, hence, the ar- 
gument that it has been overlooked, and will prove not so rare 
as it is now supposed to be, fails. Its occurrence in this re- 
gion must be practically accidental. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The response to the call for more local lists is highly gratifying. 
We have in prospect for succeeding numbers several interesting lists 
from little known localities which will be contributions to our knowl- 
edge of distribution, of which we stand in need. If this number of 
the BULLETIN reaches any person who lives in some outlying region, 
or in some region whose bird inhabitants have not received deserved 
attention, let it be the means of setting you to work compiling such 
a list. But bear constantly in mind that it is not the length of the 
list which is of the most importance, but rather the accuracy of 
the identifications. Be certain ofeach identification, or else relegate 
uncertain records to the Hypothetical list. 





While we are earnestly calling for local lists, because such work 
is usually the work which first attracts bird students, we would not 
wish to give the impression that the compilation of a local list is 
the most important work before you in bird study. We have so 
many times reiterated the importance of life studies that it must be 
to some “as dry as Niagara.” Go over your own experience in try- 
ing to find in the literature on birds the corroboration of some of 
your own observations, and then ask yourself how much remains to 
be done in life studies. Remember that both the editor and Mr. 
Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Pa., are anxious to supply everybody who 
will undertake life studies of however little seeming importance with 
blanks for recording the facts learned. Plan to use several of these 
blanks the coming spring. 


Unusual field activity during November has resulted in the finding 
of several species of birds which have not hitherto been recorded in 
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northern Ohio before late December or early January. This seems 
to presage an unusual southward movement of northern birds for this 
winter, not only in Ohio, but the country over, since Ohio is the 
key state in this respect as well as in politics. We feel confident 
that activity in the field during this winter will result in the finding 
of many unusual birds. Let us have your winter experiences in 
time for the March BULLETIN. 


It has been a constant regret to the editor that the department of 
General Notes has been so lacking for the last two years. In every 
observer’s experience in the field there must be many things of inter- 
est which cannot well be worked into an article. These minor mat- 
ters, as far as length of exposition is concerned, are therefore lost to 
others because they do not find their way into print. This ought not 
so to be. Send them in without waiting for the time for making up 
the copy for the next BULLETIN to come. Fresh experiences from 
your field work are what enliven the pages of the BULLETIN. 


For the sake of getting this number of the BULLETIN out promptly 
the result of the election of officers for 1907 will not be announced 
in it, as has been the custom, but will be deferred until the March 
number. It is always necessary to hold the BULLETIN over for a week 
or more in order to receive the result of the balloting. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


CupoLa, CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. In the early morning of 
July 11, it was rather foggy. Insect life was evidently not very high 
minded that morning, as the Barn Swallows were skimming low over 
the fields and apparently had to hustle for what food they secured. 
I was bringing the cows in from pasture, and was a little surprised 
to see a Barn Swallow fly up to one of them, snatch a fly from her 
back, and then skim over the fields. 

One morning I was attracted by a great commotion among some 
Robins, and going to ascertain the cause I found a nest of this spe- 
cies, which was placed upon a horizontal branch of a willow. It 
was evident that there was something wrong about this nest, since 
the pair of Robins were flying about it and making a great noise. 
As I could see nothing from the ground below I climbed to the level 
of the nest and there came upon the offender. A red squirrel sat 
upon an adjoining branch holding a Robin’s egg in his paws, coolly 
sucking it. I had long known this mammal to be called a nest robber, 
but here he was caught in the act. 
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Pensauken Creek, New Jersey, May 28, 1905. I found a Yellow 
Warbler’s nest to-day which contained four young birds. The nest 
was placed in the crotch of a willow bush five feet from the ground. 
In another crotch of the same bush, on almost the same level—about 
four feet and six inches up— and only forty-six inches in actual 
measurement away was a Cardinal’s nest, also containing four young 
birds of about the same age as the Yellow Warbler’s. They were 
very close neighbors and apparently-were living in harmony with 
each other. Would the warblers have nested as close to any other 
species? According to my observations the Cardinal seems to be a 
very peaceable bird. I once caged a male Cardinal with a female 
Red-winged Blackbird, and although he had a good weapon in his 
thick beak he, from the first, let her have her way, even to the ex- © 
tent of taking food away from him, and sex seemed to have nothing 
to do with it. CHRESWELL J. HUNT. 


{Here at Oberlin a Robin had built her nest in a cozy nook in an 
evergreen tree and had brought the three eggs almost to the hatching 
point when a pair of English Sparrows decided that they must have 
that spot. War was declared and waged fiercely for three days, one 
or the other Robin remaining on the nest during the battle. A truce 
must have been agreed upon, for the sparrows proceeded to build 
their trashy nest upon the same branch, so close to the Robin’s nest 
that they actually used one side of the Robin’s nest for theirs. In 
due course the young sparrows appeared, and both families lived on 
peaceable terms during the week which the young Robins remained 
after the hatching of the sparrows. The impudence of the sparrows 
was certainly typical.—Eb. ] 


DECREASE OF ICTERIDAE IN NORTH-EASTERN IOWA. In the Upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley the influence which the Landshark has upon the migra- 
tion of man into the Dakotas and Manitoba is apparent to all. There 
may be a close connection between this great migration of mankind 
and the paucity of blackbird life seen this autumn. In this locality, 
where flocks of blackbirds numbering at least thousands of individu- 
als were seen no longer than three years ago, this fall there was seen 
one small flock containing ten Rusty Blackbirds, and another com- 
pany of about 300. And of Bronzed Grackles one was seen at one 
time and four at another. During migration a year ago these species 
were not numerous at this place. ALTHEA R. SHERMAN. 


A VENTURESOME NUTHATCH. For several days past, just at 1 
o’clock p. m., a White-breasted Nuthatch has flown into my yard, 
perched on the sill of my neighbor’s pantry window, crawled in 
through the slit in the bottom of the double window, and helped him- 
self to the butter and cheese. It usually brings out a small piece 
of butter or cheese, but one day made off with a piece of cheese as 
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large as its head. I can imagine that my neighbors think that a very 
funny sort of mice are visiting their pantry, but it is too good a per- 
formance to watch to tell them what the visitor really is. 

Kingston, Ontario. "ALB. Kiva. ~ hugh 


LorRAIN CouNTy, OHIO, FALL ReEcorps, 1906. October 1st marked 
the culmination of the southward warbler migration, when the fol- 
lowing were recorded for the last time. Black-throated Blue, Black- 
throated Green, Bay-breasted, Black-poll, Black and White, Cape 
May, Magnolia, Nashville, Tennessee, Palm, and Northern Yellow- 
throat. With these were found Red-eyed Vireo and Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, both singing. : 

The first American Pipit was found on September 14, and another 
one on the 24th. The only other fall record for this species is Octo- 
ber 19, 1897. It is usually fairly numerous in the spring. 

The last Black-billed Cuckoo was found September 21. Except for 
the September 24, 1900, record, this is the latest for this species. Oc- 
tober 1 is the latest for the Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 

Bonaparte Gulls were first seen on October Ist, and are still pres- 
ent in considerable numbers in the region of Huron, Ohio. 

Nine Solitary Sandpipers were found feeding at the Oberlin Sewer 
Farm on September 13; which is the latest fall record. 

Two Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers were seen September 24th, which 
is the earliest fall record for this species by more than a week. 

Green-crested Flycatcher was heard singing September 21st, and 
was not seen afterward. This is the latest record by just one week. 

For the first time the Least Flycatcher was found September 14. 
The last were seen on the 21st. There are no other fall records of 
it in this county. 

The last Baltimore Oriole was seen September 21, which is later 
by 15 days than any other record. It was a young male in full song. 

The return of Slate-colored Junco on September 24 is a full week 
in advance of all other records. It became common by October Ist. 

The finding of five Wilson Warblers, three of them in full dress, 
on September 14, is the second fall record for the county. 

The return of Red-breasted Nuthatch on September 5th is unusu- 
ally early. This species has been found in greater numbers than at 
any time hitherto in this county. 

For the first time in the fall during my studies at Oberlin the Gray- 
cheeked Thrush was ecrtainly identified on September 14, and was 
again seen on October 1. No doubt it regularly passes through this 
region on its way southward, but has hitherto been overlooked. 

Hermit Thrush returned September 24, and became common Octo- 
ber 1. It remained common until October 15, and the last were seen 
October 29. 

There were no frosts until October 10, so that the foliage remained 
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so dense that birds were hard to see until the migrations of the 

smaller birds were almost over. Individuals of most species seemed 

to be less numerous than usual during the southward migrations. 
LYNDS JONES. 


Notes From SENEcA County, OHIO. On September 25th of this 
year I observed two Henslow’s Sparrows at close range in a mass of 
tangled weeds on the banks of Wolf Creek. Being acquainted with 
this bird from observations in former years west of the Mississippi 
River, I was certain of the identification. This is the second published 
record for Ohio. It is an addition to my list of Seneca County birds. 

On October 12th, I saw what I took to be a solitary individual of 
Nuttalornis borealis in a large elm tree. Never having met with this 
bird before I can add this bird to my Seneca County list only er 
hypothesi. W. F. HENNINGER. 

Tiffin, Ohio. 





ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

The following names are proposed for Active membership. Objec- 
tions to any of these persons should be sent to the Secretary, Frank 
L. Burns, Berwyn, Pa.: 

-W. B. Barrows, Agricultural College, Mich. 
-J. H. Fleming, Toronto, Ont. 
-C. J. Pennock, Kennett Square, Pa. 

B. W. Griffiths, West Philadelphia, Pa. 

F. H. Hall, Geneva, N. Y. 

W. C. Staat, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Zeno Metcalf, Columbus, Onio. 

C. C. Maxfield, Hartford, Ct. 


For Associate Membership, T. E. Haughey, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 





























































